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FriEND,—My last epistle left us, I know not where, 
‘among the mountains, journeying onward in every variety 
of mode, and bewildered by the intensity of our gratifi- 
‘eation, and the diversity of objects; most of which I am 
‘now oblivious of, save our delightful voyage down Loch 
‘Katrine; when the Curate read to Dora, out of a book of 
‘poesy, an infinity of passages, and pointed out and expa- 
‘tiated on the places to which they referred. Hence we 
rwalked over tke hills to Loch Lomond, and beheld it 

smiling in calm repose. We awaited for some time the 
arrival.of the steam-boat from Dumbarton, which came 
#not at all that day; and, soon after, a violent storm of 
‘wind and rain arose, which obliged-us to seek shelter in 
‘the only hovel which there was, wherein the ferryman and 
his wife resided: and truly it was a wretched place. It 
-eonsisted of but one apartment which served for all pur- 
‘poses; the fire was upon the floor, in one corner, with an 
y-aperture in the roof above it, to emit the smoke, which, 
nevertheless, was evolved in such volumes, that but a small 
\ portion found its way through it, and the rest was diffused 
about the room, to the sore annoyance of our respiration, 
nay even to the threatening of its extinction, in so much 
that we could no longer endure it, but preferred “encoun- 
| tering ‘* thepelting of the pitiless storm.”—We procured 
a coarse thick blanket, in which we enveloped Dora; and 
the Curate and myself, unfolding our umbrellas, prepared 
to embark—(for thou must know that it is my almost in- 
variable custom to carry such an instrument with me when 
I-walk abroad ; for, ix: winter it defendeth me against the 
rain and snow; and, in summer, against the scorching 
heat; and, in ordinary weather it serveth me as a staff 
whereon to lean, and asa mean of self,defence if needs 
be.) The ferryman and his wife rowed us expeditiously 
over; and, in sooth, I thought she was the better labourer. 
I enjoyed the sublimity of the scenery, notwithstanding 
my uncomfortable situation. The thick black clouds rolled 
) down the sides of Ben Lomond, and the waves raged like a 
mimic sea; but I received no sympathy in my sensations; 
for the Curate was more intent upon defending himself 
from the rain, than contemplating the picturesque: and 
verily it required no little strength and dexterity to keep 
our umbrellas in a proper position, or even to retain them 
at all; for they gave sundry indications, by their twistings 
and turnings, of their eagerness to depart. As for Dora, 
she was wholly shut out from the light of day. At last, 
much to our satisfaction, we arrived at Luss, and tarried 
there all night ; and the next morning, which was beauti- 
fally serene, we set off for Glasgow, and arrived there with- 
out any occurrences worth narrating. We lodged here for 
a week, at a small, though I cannot say a very cheap 
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hotel. 


As from its vast extent it required some time to 
explore its peculiarities, I will not give thee any de- 
scription of the town, for doubtless thou canst learn suf- 
ficient thereupon from books written expressly for the pur- 
pose, but will solely mention unto thee what relates to our- 
selves, about whom I flatter myself thou art more inte- 
rested than all that regards Glasgow. One morning, the 
Curate and I wandered down among the shipping; and 
truly, to me, who had never before seen congregated into 
one place so vast a multitude, it was an astonishing sight. 
The long, dense forests of masts, intersected by ropes in 
every possible angle, permitted scarce a ray of light to pe- 
netrate; the confused hum of men, in every variety of tone 
and language ; the rattling of carts, the creaking of topes, 
and the rolling of merchandize, almost paralized my fa- 
culties; and verily I thought, that ‘* chaos was come 
again :” yet every one seemed to know his individual 
duty, and every thing its own station; for never a man 
impeded his neighbour in his journeyings; and one cask 
was rolled one way, and another another, yet every one 
found a resting place at last. I then thought of the varied 
destinies awaiting these gallant vessels: some, said I, will 
go here; others, there; many return again; yet some, 
alas! will visit their homes no more, swallowed up in the 
merciless abyss of waters. And they seemed unto me like 
the variegated leaves of a tree in autumn; all now hang- 
ing to their parent stem, yet a breath of wind severs the 
links of fraternity, and disperses them we know not 
whither!—We observed one ship approaching the shore, 
and awaited its arrival, not from curiosity alone, but to 
participate in the rejoicings of our fellows. Many a bright 
eye did we see beaming wistfully on the ocean; many a 
blooming face with every lineament prepared to burst into 
ecstasy; and, oh! it was delightful to behold the hard 
hand of the wanderer shaken with the firm, lengthened, 
cordial grasp of friendship and kindred, and the kiss of 
affection imprinted on his brown cheeck: yet some we 
saw at whose return no heart rejoiced, and there was none 
to welcome them to their homes again. There was one 
poor widow waiting for her son, and many an anxious 
glance did she cast upon them as they landed ; but still he 
came not;—and too soon she learnt the sad tidings, and 
went her way to solitude and sorrow, with no frantic over. 
flowings of grief, but with the deep, dark apathy of soul, 
for every hope she had on earth was blighted. Other ves- 
sels we saw departing, and many a homely and heartfelt 
adieu we heard uttered, and many a “ longing, lingering 
look” did we behold, cast on the beloved land of their fa- 
thers, as they receded from it. And truly the bustle and 
tumult attendant on departure seems a mefciful interposi- 
tion to prevent the mind from dwelling too much upon its 
own situation, and to direct it into a less painful channel. 
We went also to the Exchange, at the busiest time; and 
verily, to one who delighteth in teading the varied character 
depicted upon the human countenance, there was a suffici- 
ency of objects. There wasan endless variety of costume, 
from the gaudy coxcombery of youth down to the ‘ honest 





man, close buttoned to the chin.” Many a portly, red- 
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visaged personage we espietl, with his hands placed in that 
self-important position, namely, his pockets; and in sooth, 
I could expatiate on the benefits and convenience of wear- 
ing pockets, not to mention the comfortable warmth they 
diffuse through the trembling fingers on a cold winter's 
morning, or the saving they are in the article of gloves. 
Who can see a man with both hands in his pockets, with- 
out setting him down as a man of substance? often, 
too, we have the additional proof of it by the clink of 
golden harmony. When we see a man buttoning up his 
pocket, and giving it a gentle tap outside, we naturally 
conclude that he has been lodging there a precious deposit, 
and is feeling if all is safe. A man, by keeping his hand 
in his pocket, can securely guard his treasure; and if he 
has it not, the world will give him the credit of it. It is 
a letter of credit on "Change, and a sure resting-place for 
the hands when we cannot tell where else to put them; 
and miserably off would many a tragic hero and popular 
orator be without them, when his long arms stubbornly 
swing about like an appendage which he knows not the 
use of. Some men’s pockets are like the Cretan labyrinth, 
from which, when a thing has once found entrance, it 
scarcely ever finds an exit. ‘* Facilis descensus averni,” 
said the Curate one day, when he was purchasing a new 
hat, in lieu of that which the sea devoured, and saw the 
vender coolly buttoning his pocket on his almost last 
guinea; “* sed revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc opus est,” 
continued he, with a profound sigh. Other men’s pockets 
are like the urns of the daughters of Daniius, still receiving, 
yet always empty.—I must not forget to tell thee of an 
adventure which happened unto the Curate, whilst we so- 
journed at this same town of Glasgow. As we were one 
day perambulating a narrow, obscure street, we observed 
aragged urchin most unmercifully belabouring with his 
whip the head and sides of a poor starved horse (every 
bone of whose emaciated carcase appeared conspicuous 
through the skin) to compel it to rise, for it had fallen 
down exhausted under a heavy burden of coals. The 
Curate called to him to desist, but he regarded it not, but 
continued, with even greater vehemence, till my friend, 
though by no means prone to anger, could no longer 
restrain the exuberance of his indignation, but seized the 
youth by his ears, and shook them with such manfulness, 
that verily he roared out most mightily. By this time, a 
crowd had collected, who began to revile his summary 
exccution of justice; but he, inspired by the deepest feel- 
ings of sympathy, and wishing, if possible, to excite in 
them somewhat better, and more humane sentiments, be- 
gan to address them. There stood, at the corner of a 
house near to us, a large water-cask, wliich he, seeing no 
more convenient situation, forthwith ascended, and com- 
menced his oration to them. ‘* Men of Glasgow (said he) 
though verily if you encourage and applaud such conduct 
as this, you are unworthy of the name, I implore you, in 
the name of humanity, which we have now seen outraged 5 
in the name of religion, if ye reverence it; and in the 
name of reason, if ye possess it, to pause, ere you raise up 











your hand in vengeance against these suffering animals. 
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Have they not feeling and sensibility like yourselves? nay, figures, according to the taste of some artist, ‘‘ whose head,” 


may we not almost venture to conclude it, of a higher 
order than some of you, by your actions, show your- 
selves to poss¢ss? Think ye that He who ‘* tempereth 
the winds to the shorn lamb,” can behold you, without 
indignation, maiming and torturing that, which, equally 
with yourselves, is the creature of his beneficence? Do 
you not consider that their mightiness submits to your 
imbecility ; that they toil for you till every fibre pants 
in ageny; that they obey you with diligence, meekness, 
humility; and what is theirrecompence ? On some ima- 
ginary fault, which they know not of, you attack them 
with blows without sense or limit; and after a long 
life of labour and misery, maimed and exhausted, you 
give them to the dogs? Is it courage, think ye, when 
there is no opposition ? Is it justice. think ye, when there 
isnocrime? Aswell, nay better, may you lash the ocean 
because it recedes not at your bidding. Verily, I could 
almost wish realized the dreamings. of Pythagoras, that 
ye yourselves might be converted, for a space, into those 
wretched animals, and have meted unto you in the mea- 
sure that you dealt to them.” 

Hereupon the covering of the eask, which had never 
been very strong, and was somewhat decayed by the lapse 
of time and injurious effects of the water, suddenly snapped 
in twain, and separating.on each side, allowed a free and 
expeditious descent to the astonished orator, insomuch 
that nought of him remained to behold save his long pale 
visage projecting beyond:the edge, now doubly lengthened 
from his terror. _ His delighted audience set up a loud roar 
of laughter; whilst I and another man raised him from out 
his watery den, and got him as quickly as possible con- 
veyed to the hotel, amid the huzzas and jests of the mob; 
while he shook his head and groaned, as well at their con- 
tumacy as his own deplorable condition, muttering lamen- 
tations that his best-conceived and best-executed intentions 
should always, by some perverse fatality, be turned into 
sources of ridicule and reproach. 

The Curate has just called to inquire after his little 
friend, and upon seeing what I had written, he was rather 
angry thereat, and took it not kindly that I should expose 
him in sueh unseemly situations. ** Write my speech, and 
welcome; but say nothing about the tub, Nathan; nothing 
about the tub, if thou lovest me: though it is not the 
first time that a philosopher has been in sucha situation, 
for Diogenes in his tub was greater than Alexander. But 
I doubt if there was water in it; and it does not become 
ane to compare myself untohim.” I told him that what I 
wrote were matters of verity, and I would add not thereto, 
neither would I extenuate ; but in all things prove myself 
a loyer of truth,’and thy cordial friend, 

NATHAN WHITEHEAD. 
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DECKERTON. 
«« If L live to grow old, for I find I go down, 
Let this be my fate—in a country town, 
May I-have a warm house with a stene at my gate, 
And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate.” 
—>_-- 

After breakfast, we lost no time in taking a view of the 
town and its vicinity. Of the town itself, I shall say no- 
thing mere than that it consists of three or four consider- 
able ‘streets, of low old-fashioned houses; some, of the 
most antiquated wood-framing, with the intervals filled 
itp; some, with regular and uniform brick-work ; others, 
with building of various materials, positions, and dates; 
end others, with lath,and plaster, neatly whitewashed, or 
greenish with age; and marked and dotted in manifold 





as the old folk say, ‘* does’nt ache now.”” Here and there 
the continuity of the street is broken by a garden, with its 
old hedge well-barricadoed in the bottom with dead sticks 
and tub-staves, to exclude all sorts of small depredators ; 
a crazy.wooden-barn, or isolated cottage, with some old 
man, looking with an air of apathy on all that passes, 
sitting at the doors; and where you may often see a knot 
of lounging fellows stripped—their arms folded, and their 
stockings about their heels, benempt from their ruling 
topics—such a one’s. parliament. In places, a smarter 
shop, an ampler or more modern edifice stands forth con- 
spicuously ; and these streets all meet in a shapeless sort 
of market-place, graced with a cross crumbling away 
with time, and its steps worn to the very base with 
the feet of many generations. We passed on by a 
range of old buildings of one story, with small windows 
of little diamond panes, and each window divided by a 
massy stone mullion; doors of unpainted oak, well be- 
sprent with clout nails, and over the central one an in- 
scribed tablet, purporting that ‘*‘ These Alms-houses were 
erected and endowed by Elizabeth May, and Jane Dou- 
bleday, spinsters, for old Dames of godly Characters.” 
Then, to the well-populated church-yard, where we waded 
through a plentiful crop of nettles, mallows, and good- 
henry, to obtain a peep, through the chancel-window, at 
the effigies of these same charitable spinsters, extended on 
their common tomb, which, moreover, immortalized the 
person of a favourite lap-dog; and modestly set forth, on 
the surrounding pannels, the genealogies and bountiful 
natures of the worthy couple. Thence, we ascended by 
a foot-path through the richest crofts, and by a variety of 
the most rustic cottages, embowered in orchards loaded 
with blushing apples and glossy clustering pears to an 
eminence in the south. The situation of Deckerton, as 
viewed from this spot, unites every thing, of which I can 
form an idea in the most beautiful pastoral landscape. 
Not those wild and mountainous features of nature which 
awe and startle the mind with their novelty and rude 
majesty; rocks, and torrents, and savage solitudes: but 
which delight it with fertility and expansion, and fill it 
with the most delicious musings on the wealth and happi- 
ness of the inhabitants of the scene before it. About half 
a mile from us, at the foot of these enclosures, of which 
only here and there a green slip could be seen through 
their abundant trees, against the dark shade of whose 
foliage rose, in clear relief, the white smoke of the hidden 
cottages, Deckerton reared its clustered buildings and 
lofty spire, just where a fine valley opened into a still 
finer, and, indeed, one of the most luxuriant and cele- 
brated vales of England. It is just, too, where this noble 
and prolific valley changes its course, and making its in- 
ner curve with a beautiful regularity, throws its outer 
one with an ample sweep, and leaves a vast flat of the 
most abounding meadows in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town. Our eyes thus commanded this extensive vale 
in all its beauty, to the right, as far down as the lofty ruins 
of the aforesaid castle, and before us till it was lost at the 
distance of ten miles in the windings of mountains that cast 
the charm of their blue and shadowy softness, or their rapid 
successions of light and shade, as the dark shadows of 
clouds flitted over their sunny breasts, conspicuously on 
the view. Exactly opposite Deckerton, on the bold brow 
of the hill, stands a noble mansion, and its dependant vil- 
lage-church and delightful parsonage, half shrouded in 
surrounding woods, seeming proudly to survey the ani- 
mating scene—-that plenicous valley—its thousands of cat- 
tle—its river winding through all its green extent, and, 
at intervals, glancing its glad waters to the sun—and all 
around it a vast expanse of undulating country in the 
highest state of cultivation. It is a situation which seems 
well-fitted for the capital of a pastoral district, which 
Deckerton may indeed be considered. The spirit and 
revolution of manners, produced by. great manufacto- 
ries, have scarcely penetrated within twenty miles of it; 
and the inhabitants of either town or neighbourhood, 


wa 
living fifty years ago, might rise and behold their old an 
haunts little altered, except by the silent attacks of time, dis 
the progress of agriculture, and the facilities for convey. sto 
ance, afforded by the finest roads, canals, and vehicles, — bee 
The swarms of passengers through their peaceful domi. On 
cileum ; the splendid carriages and gay liveries; the stagee © hah 
coaches sending before them the sound of the hor, io @ pec 


call every inquisitive body to the window, to catch 3 thre 

passing glimpse of their smoking horses and motley mit 

groups; dandies, with umbrellas ready to erect at the first vale 

appearance of a cloud; young fellows of a mere degagé tape 

air, in beaver caps and well-buttoned surtouts, folding F oft 
their arms, with a look of genteel indifference; humbler Fjord 
artizans; and jolly housewives, in grey cloaks; and sol- — B 
diers, with their arms round country lasses, blushing and fF  toit 
tittering at the remarks of the gallant heroes; these, and — chai 
the whizzing along of spruce travellers’ gigs, with plaids now 
and heavy-caped coats hanging behind, enough to defend. ful { 
half-a-dozen folks from the most outrageous storm, would emb 
present a striking contrast to the scenes of their times, from 
when the neighbouring gentry deemed a journey to Lon- tend 
don as serious an affair as a voyage to the East Indics ig base 
now; and when it was customary to make their wills before F  yntr 
setting out, and to take a guide and trusty guard tothe — unbt 
next market-town to keep them out of bogs andthe danger — ery ¢ 
of robbers. Perhaps they might be surprised, too, atthe gath 
style in which their children issued from their old farm. villa 
houses, in many a little woody and sequestered valley, as still 

punctually as they themselves were wont, on market-days, to the 1 
their favourite old town and inn, but in far different child 
guise. Some, dressed like squires, in their bottle-green in th 


coats and striped waistcoats, booted and spurred, and 
scouring past on mettlesome steeds; some, even in gigs 

























and janty tax-carts; others, with seats of board swung And 
across a tilted cart, jogging away, a whole family toge. | peepi 
thers a few of the older, trotting sedately on their long. stran, 
tailed shaggy-footed cart-horses; but even the girls, with F 
their baskets of butter and eggs, tricked in gear that would P Ci 
dazzle their wondering eyes; and what would most amaze ze oe 
them, the dainty young misses tripping along and screen- an 
ing their bonny faces from the envious sun with their | 
baby umbrellas; an invention that has already exploded re 
three-fourths of their grandmothers’ lotions of buttermilk, FP 
elder-flower water, may-dew, &c. In other respects, they pa - 
would find all things much as they left them; the coun- jane 
try as quiet and as pleasant as ever, and inhabited by a with } 
race as simple, as hospitabe, and as honestly old-fashioned dishes 
as themselves. ar. 
I traversed the country in every quarter with my fair de 7. 
guides; and sometimes was ready to believe that I wag tice 
dreaming of things as they were a century ago. There Obes 
were so many of those scenes, and images, and personsj} to the 
about me, in which the poets of an earlier period so abun- round; 
dantly deal; such antiquated figures and dresses; such in ae 
homely but hearty greetings in cottage and in grange ;'} the ‘sn 
such sights and sounds of old English rusticity ; and such | fences 
an air of sylvan solitude and beauty wherever we went as f the ele 
delighted me doubly, because I thought they had almost |” gone: 
ceased to exist. At one time, we found ourselves seated | birds. 
by the ruins of an old castle, viewing every scattered mass’ | eye w 
of stone, every crumbling turret, and even the very weeds, fields 
through which we waded to every forsaken coiner, with © locks a 
interest. Then, we were rambling through the adjoining | @ ang ¢h 
park, still left in all its olden rudeness; its oaks, aged,g the pe: 
gnarled, and grey, thinly scattered over hill and dale; troop 0 
the fern, springing from its dry and scorched turf; the the hal 
hare, crouched amongst it, with its large round eye watch- | ~ bearin, 


ing us anxiously; the rabbit, seen by its little white tuft | ing tot 
of tail, scudding to its burrow; the fallow-deer, tretting ~ 
lightly at a distance ; the old red stag, shaking his antlered 3 tion, d 
head in the shade, to dismiss those black vampires the © 
flies; and the heron, slowly wafting herself above the | 
solitary scene—all conjured up the dreams and stories | We 
of feudal days. Again, we were exploring the remains of | 





the dilapidated abbey, admiring the sagacity inherent in “7 gharms 
monastic zeal, which delighted to build its nest not only (7 seating 
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in the midst of rural solitude, but of rural plenty and 
disport ; and pleasing our fancies with the idea, that every 
stone-coffin, which peeped through the grassy turf, had 
been the last retreat of some hidden beam of beauty. 
On other days we approached the old but still in- 
habited hall, surveying its lofty turrets and solemn as- 
pect with a feeling of deep awe, as we marched slowly 
through rows of tall trees up the grassy avenue—were ad- 
mitted, through its huge and sounding door, by a spruce 
valet or smiling lass; and traced, till we were weary, its 
tapestried rooms and galleries, hung with sombre portraits 
of beauties and warriors innumerable, down to its present 
lord, his favourite horse, prize ox, and ram. 
But, whatever was the object of our attention, our walk 
to it was always through scenes of thefmost pastoral or sylvan 
character ;—through the remains of some ancient forest, 
now depopulated of its fairies and its outlaws, but delight- 
ful for its recollections and traditionary tales; for its wild 
embowered walks; and some far-famed oak, shooting, 
from a trunk of many yards in circumference, a wide ex- 
tended shade of mighty boughs, and curling up its knotted 
base into seats for a score of woodland revellers ;—or over 
untracked and sunny heaths, wrapped in profound solitude, 
unbroken but by the report of the sportsman’s gun; or the 
cry of the alarmed pewit, disturbed by some old dame 
gathering cranberries :—but most commonly through quiet 
villages, where that good old machine, benempt the stocks, 
still retains its standing, though almost hid in weeds; 
the may-pole swings aloft its garlands; and groups of 
children, covered with dust and happiness, were delving 
in the dry banks, making mills, and selling sugar: 
« Mimicking, with self-important airs, 
Of elder life, the business and the cares.” 
And where, in short, the dress of old and young, and the 
peeping, from door and window, as you pass, show that 
strangers are strangers indeed there. 

Farm-houses, with their gardens weeded and dug once 
in the year, exhibiting a strange mixture of flowers and 
weeds; roses, blushing through tall tussocks of grass; 
wall-flowers, snap-dragons, and white-lilies, springing 
promiscuously, with nettles and dandelions, from walls, 
Perhaps a large cat, sleep- 
ing amongst them, and darting wildly away at the first 
glimpse of visiters; or a hen rolling or scratching the dust 


with ham and flitch in the wide chimney ; rows of pewter 
dishes, ranged on the dresser-shelves, in the very positions 
they were wont to assume a century ago; and two or three 
stout bouncing lasses, stripped to the stays and green- 
petticoat, with arms and faces glowing with prodigality 
of health. The time of the year indeed gave its influence 
to the rustic scenes. The sheep strayed through the sur- 
rounding pastures in silence: the cattle lay ruminating 
in the plentiful enclosures, or rubbed themselves against 
the smooth-polished bark of hawthorns, that once were 
fences, but now were shot up into rows of trees. It was 
the close of summer. The light hues of the foliage were 
gone: the wild flowers of spring were over: the songs of 
birds had ceased, only the robin’s plaintive trill. The 
eye wandered over the rich contrast of deep green 
fields; the deeper verdure of the ‘trees, lifting their dark 
locks above the bright yellow gleam of corn and stubble; 
and the sudden laugh-like call of a solitary woodpecker ; 
the pert caw of the jackdaw, strutting amongst a silent 
troop of crows, like a gray-wigged counsellor in court; 
the halloo of the bird-boy ; the distant rattle of waggons, 
bearing home the grain ; or the song of the driver, return- 
ing to the field ; the merry gabble of a knot of reapers} or 
the sound of a gun, though they seem much in descrip- 
tion, did not prevent the ear from receiving the impres- 
sion of solitude, as they fell only by distinct intervals 
upon it. 

We are apt to fancy every season, as it passes, to be 
the most delightful. Each is so fraught with its peculiar 
eharms and influence, and harmonizes our bosoms to its 
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for the future. The close of summer is present whilst I 
am writing, as it was then ; and I feel inclined to give it 
the palm. The freshness, the flowers, the songs, and 
odours of spring are joyous; but now, whilst the last 
shade of verdure hangs upon the landscape, and yet not 
a leaf has caught the tinge of autumn, its beauty seems 
that of maturity and fullness, blended with a solemnity 
that sinks into the bosom. -It seems a pause of thought 
after a round of revelry. In the liveliest summer day, 
the noon is silent; and the moralist fancies he can per- 
ceive an analogy between these periods of the day and year, 
and one in human life; when not a nerve trembles, or a 
hair has blanched; when all is vigour and enjoyment: 
but the flush of youthful spirits is over, and the prospect 
of a downward course, of ‘tender ties that must fail, infir- 
mities that will come, and a winter that will sweep away 
every physical, if not intellectual, power—gather the brow 
into a severer cast, and touch the heart with a more con- 
templative tone. 

But enough of this—let us introduce our friends, 

[ To be continued in our next.} 


Sctentific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; —- occasionally, sin- 
co Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or sing Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume.] 














Remarkable Luminous Phenomenon.—M. Doe, being 
surprised by the night, whilst in the forest near Boulan- 
court, in the neigbourhood of Brienne, department de 
l’Aube, was witness to a very: brilliant luminous pheno- 
menon which took place in a neighbouring marsh. The 
appearance began about two o’clock in the morning, appa- 
rently at one of the openings of the wood on the: western 
side, whilst the sky was serene, the stars brilliant, and the 
air calm and temperate. The fire burnt quietly, without 
jets or undalations, «in the form of a quadrangular pyra- 
mid. The colour of the flame was a pale red, verging on 
white, and the appearance of the whole was compared b 

M. Doe to sunset, when it takes place behind a red cloud, 
girt by a dark zone. On proceeding to the place where 
this phenomenon had its rise, it was found to be a marsh 
about half a league in extent, traversed by ditches, which 
furnished the phosphoric matter of the flame. The great- 
est height of the luminous meteor was ten or twelve feet ; 
there was no heat, but. the light was bright enough to 
permit of reading by it. In about half an hour the effect 
was considerably diminished, and at the expiration of an 
hour it had entirely ceased.—Journal de Phys., xciii. 236. 





Ingenuity of Insects—The carapeus vernalis lays its 
eggs in small balls of dung, which it rolls up for that pur- 
pose; but if it meets with a sheep pasture, it is wise 
enough to adopt what it finds ready made. The caterpil- 
lar of the common yellow butterfly fastens itself to a wall 
by means of.a silk thread, which, to insure its adhesion, 
is attached to a preparatory flat web laid on the stone. 
But upon being furnished with a piece of muslin, instead 
of the latter, it fastened the thread without-any previous 
preparation. Thus, many other insects, if deprived of the 
substances which they commonly use for their nests, will 
find substitutes in —- else. On a similar principle 
of accommodation, many of them alter their plans if dis- 
concerted by an accident ; varying them in such a manner 
as to meet the exigences of the new case. The end of a 
cylindrical cell, constructed: for the head of a caterpillar, 
having been cut off, and there being no room to replace it 
properly, the animal changed its p and adapted it to 
receive its tail; making a new herd. piece at the other end. 
In the beautiful geometrical web of the garden spider, 
many guys are required to keep it tense, and to prevent it 
from b blown away by the wind. These, however, 
cannot be fixed by any invariable rule, as they depend on 
the forms and distances of the various supports. Moreo- 
ver, it is easy to see that they are distributed alway’ ac- 
cording to the necessities of the case. If the position of a 
branch is altered, or a support taken away, .a new guy is 
carried out to some convenient part; and, when it comes 
to blow, the spider may be seen stren ning his standing 
rigging, exactly at the places where his building ‘is in want 


had caught; when, after various attempts, in which the 
wind, by acting on the dead animal’s wings, had impeded 
its flight, it alighted on the ground with its prize, snipped 
off the wings, and then bore away the carcase with 
ease. The same has been observed in the case of other in- 
sects, compelled, after several trials, to the necessity of 
biting away one part after another, till they had reduced 
their prey to a size capable of entering their holes. 





Population of the World.—According to a Statistical 
Chart published in a Neapolitan journal, the universal po- 
pulation of the globe is 632,000,000, thus subdivided— 
172,000,000 in Europe; 330,000,000 in Asia ; 70,000,000 
in Africa ; 40,000,000 in America; and 20,000,000 in the 
other parts. Estimate by approximation:—In Europe, 
births, per annum, 6,371,370; per diem, 17,453 ; hour, 
7273 minute, 62; seconds, 1. Deaths, per annnum, 
5,058,822; per diem, 13,860; hour, 5773, minute, 66; 
second, 1. In the entire universe—Births, per annum, 
23,407,407; per diem, 64,130; hour, 2,672; minute, 
148; second, 8, Deaths, per annum, 18,588,235; per 
diem, 50,327; hour, 2,122; minute, 195; second, 7. 
Persons arrived at the age of 100—IJ2 1800, according to 
Larrey, there were at Cairo 35 individuals who bad attained 
to the age of 100 and upwards. In Spain—in the last age 
were to be seen at St. Jean-de-Page, a town of Gallicia, 
13 old persons, the youngest of whom was 110, and the 
oldest 127; their ages made together 1,499 year. England 
is generally accounted to contain 3,100 individuals of 
100 years old. At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury there were in Ireland 41 individuals from the age of 
95 to 104, in a population of only 47,000 souls. In Russia, 
amongst 891,652 dead, in 1814, there were 3,533 indivi- 
duals of from 100 to 132 years of age. In Hungary, the 
family of Jaen Kovan has furnished the example of the 
most extraordinary longevity.. The father lived 172 years, 
his wife 164 years; they were married 142 years, and the 
youngest of their children was 115. Daniel Bernouli, cal- 
culated that the inoculation of small-pox has been the 
means of prolonging human life by three years, and the 
new observations of Duvillard gave the same result from 
vaccination. 





Biographical Notices. 


DR. WALCOTT. 


[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


I used tomeet Pindar in dinner-parties at Sir Richard 
Phillips’s. He was one of the strongest headed and 
shrewdest men I ever knew. He had a certain round of 
stories, but they were excellent, and would bear repetition. 
He acted as well as spoke, and imitated the tones of his 
speakers with great felicity. Many of his stories were 
farces, in which he represented all the dramatis persone. 
He wrote against the court, but was neither a patriot nor 
a politician. His court scandal was derived from Weltjie, 
the Prince’s cook, and his poems were well received at 
Carlton House. He hated democracy, and always 
favoured aristocratic opinions and practices. The sale of 
his early pieces was prodigious,—10, 20, and even 30,000 
copies went off in a month or two. This rendered him a 
desirable object of bookselling speculation ; and about the 
year 1795, Robinson, Golding, and Walker, entered into 
a treaty to grant him an annuity for his published works ; 
and, on certain conditions, for his unpublished ones. While 
this was pending, Peter had an attack of asthma, which 
he did not conceal or palliate ; but, at meetings of the par- 
ties, his asthma always interrupted the business. A fatal 
result was of course anticipated, instead of a sum of mo- 
ney, an annuity of £250 per annum was preferred. Soon 
after the bond was signed, Peter called on Walker, the 
manager for the parties, who, surveying him with a scru- 
tinizing eye, asked him how he did ?—‘* Much better, 
thank you, (said Peter:) I have taken measure of my 
asthma ; the fellow is troublesome, but I know his strength, 
and am his master.”—** Oh!” said Walker, grey: and 
turning into an adjoining room, where Mrs. W. a prudent 
woman, had been listening to the conversation. Peter 
aware of the feeling, paid a keen attention to the husband 
and wife, and heard the latter exclaim, ‘* There now, didn’t 

I tell you he wouldn’t die,—fool that you’ve been, I knew 

he wouldn’t die.” Peter enjoyed the joke, and outlived 

all the party, receiving the annuity for 24 years, during 

which various efforts were used to frustrate his claims; 

for his works, after that period, never netted £100 per an- 








most support. Dr. Darwin: remarked that a wasp, 





features ‘90 much, that we forget the past, and wish not 


which he watched, attempted: o carry-a large fly which it 


num ; and, such is the fluctuation of public favour, that 
his latter pieces seldom paid for the expenses of printing. 
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Poetry. 


IMPROMPTU. 


foriGInAL.] 








Ah! what are the beauties of spring, 
Its blossoms so fragrant and fair ; 

Or the bl gs that can bring, 
To a soul that is fetter'd with care? 





Ah! what is the season of youth, 
Its hopes and its prospects so rare? 
*Tis a heart-piercing mockery, in truth, 
To a soul that is fetter’d with care. 


In vain do these beautiful flowers 
Their odours diffuse on the air; 

And Music, in vain are thy powers 
When the bosom is laden with care. 


Ah! say, can a balsam be found, 
Ye learned in mankind declare ? 
€an a balm be applied to the wound, 
That is festering with sorrow and care? 


Yes—the balm of a stedfast belief, 
Which none but the righteous may dare, 
That in heaven we are strangers to grief, 
And on earth leave the fetters of care! 


_—~>-@ <- 


LINES, 
Suggested by reading, in Mr. Matthews’s Diary of an Invalid, 
the following description of a beautiful piece of sculpture at 
Rome: “A female figure of Hope has laid aside her anchor 
and is feeding a monstrous Chimera.” 

—-- 


Hope! thy bootless task give o'er, 
Seize thy anchor firm once more; 
Quit, oh quit, Chimera wild, 

And cease to feed that wayward child: 
Dash to earth thy crystal vase, 

And speed to heaven, thy native place; 
For never ’inid this desert bare 

Did flower-of thine e’er blossum fair ; 
A scion foreign to the clime, 

It still would own the touch of time. 







































The stars in countless myriads shine, 
And bright is Goa’s golden mine; 
The sun illumines hill and dale 
And sparkles far o’er Albin’s vale: 
Yet not so bright, in vaulted sky, 
Are countless stars to human eye; 
Yet not so brilliant, gems untold, 
In Goa’s dazzling mines of gold; 
Yet not so fair the God of Day, 
Reposing on the couch of May, 
As Hope, celestial Hope, when seen 
The gathering clouds of woe between? 
Say, who the ills of Time could bear, 
Were angel Hope a stranger here ? 
Or what were vaunted Reason’s pow’r 
In adverse Fortune’s gloomy hour, 
When Hope denied to hush the sigh, 
And wipe the tear from Misery’s eye! 


Ah, then, dear maid! let crystal vase 
Again that hand of beauty grace; 
] would not-for a monareh’s crown 
Thou should’st on child of sorrow frown; 
No! cheer him still with winning smile, 
With promis’d bliss, seducing wile. 
Fl, fill the goblet to the brim, 
And haste thy sapphire lamp to trim; 
While yet as darker lowers the sky 
More brightly beam thy radiant eye, 
TU) lost, entranced, and ail but blest, 
He clasps Chimera to his breast. 


Alverpesi. G. 


, The Gleaner. 


“* I am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff.” 
WOTTON. 








STEAM, AND THE STRIDES IT IS MAKING. 
~<a 


We copy the following whimsical article from a country 
paper, in which we are quite assured it did not originate ; 
but as our brother editor, as is but too common, has neg- 
lected to quote the source from which he has copied it, we 
cannot, in this instance, ‘‘ give to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s.” It bears the stamp of no ordinary hand. 
We believe it first appeared in the Times paper.—£dt. Kal. 


An ingenious and speculating acquaintance of mine 
having lately put forth a project for propelling carriages 
by steam, I would beseech your attention to half-a-dozen 
observations upon the consequences likely to result from 
the success of such an undertaking. My friend, Sir, is 
a man of limited ambition; one who ne’er tried in air 
balioon 

“tostray, . 
Far as the solar walk or nilky way;” 

and who would probably be content if he gained twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds by an invention to which I 
look for a change in the very constitution of society, ab 
actu ad posse valet consequentia. ‘That my hopes for the 
future take some confirmation from the past, witness the 
state of our country at the present moment while I write: 
from that which has been accomplished since the close 
of the last century, juc.e of what may be expected by 
the beginning of the next. If the hour is not quite come 
when, according to the prediction of an old writer, men 
‘* call for their wings as familiarly as for their boots;” if 
the wandering Jew is not yet caged at Exeter Change, nor 
the perpetual motion applied to objects of practical utility ; 
yet, surely, in other points we have been blessed wiih suc- 
cess which may encourage us to hope even for the solution 
of these mysteries! ‘Think of Logier’s new plan for 
making musicians in batches; and look at the poupous 
in our hair-dressers’ shops. See the lights (hand in hand) 
of coal-gas and of ‘es sng at once piercing the heads 
and the habitations of the poorer classes! I.emuel Gulli- 
ver, Mr. Editor, spoke more truth than he had credit for ; 
the songs which charmed our childhood were first spoken 
in prophecy. ‘* London-bridge,” sang my nurse, ‘* is 
broken down:” and lo! London-bridge is going to be 
broken down! London-streets, says tradition, were once 
paved with gold; have we not recently been attempting 
to pave them with iron? What say our elders to the pre- 
dicted intimacy (now realized) between the a 
of the Royal hutener and the Dragon of Bow-steeple ? 
Who shall scout the possibility of converting saw-dust into 
planks, when we are — marble pillars out of powder, 
and new blankets from old rags? Why should we not 
preserve sun-beams from July to December, when we 
already preserve ice from December to July ? But why dol 
dwell upon projects like these, which a dash of my pen 
must reduce to insignificance for ever? What is turtle 
soup bottled for the benefit of a fourth generation? What 
are men who eat swords? What are pigs who talk lan- 
guages? Such inventions as printing, gunpowder, and the 
compass, are alone fit to be classed with the new applica- 
tion of steam. : 
My friend’s project, Mr. Editor, stands at present li- 
mited to waggons; but it must eventually, and I think 
rather rapidly, supersede every other character of convey- 
ance; and draught-horses, except a few kept for the ice- 
carts in winter (steam and ice might pons not entirely 
agree) wiil be disused, past all question, throughout our 
dominions, I can imagine the surprise of an Englishman 
coming to London from a tour in ¢erra incognita) in the 
a 1843. By that time the adoption of the new plan will 

e universal, and every description of wheel-carriage will 
be propelled by the aid of steam. What an interesting 
change will have taken place in the aspect and arrange- 
ments of the metropolis ! 4 
Fuel, not horses, being the medium of impulse, the 
pe of all public vehicles will naturally have changed 

ands: the Golden Cross, the Bull and Mouth, the Bolt 
in Tun, and the Cross Keys, will have ceased to exist ; 
and the stage-coaches will be found setting off probably 
from the magazines of our leading coal merchants—from 
Old Barge House, Broken Wharf, Custom House Quay, 
and the dark arch under the Adelphi. Then the change 
in the detail of the road will seem very whimsical at first. 
Instead of calling (as now) for fresh horses at a.post town 





coachmen (by the way, they must give up white hats) 
will flourish huge pokers instead of long whips; a very 
steep hill, which would now require an extra pair of nags 
will then be met with the assistance of an extra pair of bel- 
lows; and, as no thief would touch a steam-cuach for fear 
of burning his fingers, the guard to prevent accidents, will 
carry a wet mop rather than a pistol. There would be 
some difficulties, no doubt, in the infancy of these arrange. 
ments. The turnpike acts, for instance, would in most 
cases be eluded; and the post-horse duty would be likely. 
to become unproductive. Impositions, however, as well 
as improvements, would take place as the system got on, 
Any smoke which proceeded from the furnace of the 
vehicle would, converted into gas-light, serve in time to’ 
direct its progress. The heat of the fire might perlaps be 
a little inconvenient in summer; but (to outside passen- 
gers in particular) in winter it would be an advantage. 
And with respect to the possibility of an occasional blow 
up, there can be I think no doubt that, as soon as the 
scheme gets into practice, any one of the insurance compa- 
nies, for a reasonable premium, will guarantee at per mile 
the lives of steam passengers; and such insurance might 
either be made matter of separate contract by the indivi. 
dual, or it might be done generally by the coach proprie- 
tor, and included in the fare. . ; 

And nowI come, Mr. Editor, toa little project of my 
own, in which I venture to assure myself of your appro- 
bation and assistance. Why should the application of 
steam, as an impulse, be confined to. wheel carriages ? 
Why should not steam horses—horses on wheels—be con- 
trived? I do most devoutly believe, Mr. Editor, that the 
thing will happen. I do most confidently anticipate that 
a Sunday will arrive, when the spruce clerk in Rotten- 
row shall sport a palfrey (I mean literally) of neither bone 
nor blood; when blacksmiths shall take the air upon 
** copper fillies” of their own creation ; each quadruped, 
like Don Quixotte’s Clavelino, carrying flames and brim. 
stone in his belly ! Can any obstacle, I ask, be even stated 
to such a consummation ? Would not such horses stand 
pre-eminent in metal as in fire? Would they not beat, as 
to bottom, the best hoofs of Arabia? They would eat 
nothing, drink nothing, and want very little grooming. 
Their riders (now too liable to be smoked themselves) 
would then be in a situation to smoke every body else ; 
their shying, biting, kicking, or taking fright, would be 
casualties of course no longer to be apprehended ; and 
breaking, instead of being as at present a necessary cere- 
mony, would, on the contrary, be a practice as much as 
possible to be deprecated. . 

My fancy, Mr. Editor, takes fire. A cloud (of steam) 
is rising before my eyes, through which groups of strange 
objects in perspective, present themselves. JI see these 
fiery barbs of my imagination—these Pegasi! (for there 
will be pegs in them) petted, patronized, pampered! [I 
hear of matches among the fancy—Steam against Time, 
and Steam the favourite. I shall read in time to come— 
*¢ Epsom Races—Second day—Sweepstakes of 50 guineas 
For high pressure horses consuming their own smoke, to 
burn not more than a bushel of coals within the hour— 
one heat. Three horses started; Mr. Stokchole’s Explo- 
sion, Mr. Ash’s Skyrocket, and Mr. Coke’s Tindcrbow. 
The race was won with some difficulty by Explosion. 
Skyrocket blew up about 100 yards from the winning post ; 
the remains of his rider have not yet been found.” Are 
not these things to hearken to, Mr. Editor ?—things 
catching? And yet what are these efforts to some which 
I anticipate? I see this invention (as yet in its childhood) 
rendering England in future wars triumphant above the 
world. As our frigates in dead calms shall run ten knots 
an hour against the ships of our enemies, ‘so do I see the 
collected flower of all the cavalry in Europe flying dis- 
comfited before steam chargers with British lancers upon 
their backs. I see more, Mr. Editor, even more than all 
this. I see fire-horses constructed as we haye seen fire- 
ships. I see them freighted more formidably even than 
the famous horse of Troy ; or rather what was the horse of 
Troy but such a horse as I am talking of ? lined, allegori- 
cally, with living warriors, but in reality stuffed with 
bomb-shells, petards, and Congreve rockets? I see a 
grim squadron of these cattle that I wot of. The firm 
earth rings beneath their brazen hoofs, and the blue arch 
of heaven is rent with their snortings. I see them dash 
forward in front of our English lines; I see them thun- 
dering amidst the hostile ranks ; I see them making their 
way like mad bulls on a Monday ;—I sec—what do I see 2 
Or what rather do I not see? I must bridle my imagina- 
tion. I must leave to the slow but certain hand of time 
the further developement of these great works that shall 
be; the world is not yet ina condition to comprehend 
them. 

But a few sentences more, Mr. Editor, and I have done, 








we shall have only to call for a fresh scuttle of coals. Our 





The advantages which I have already opened as arising 
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out of my friend’s plan, are among the smallest of those 
which must follow its adoption. Dispensing with the 
necessity (except at Astley’s) of real horses, what a mine 
of fresh subsistence do I not open to the human race ? 
Millions of acres now devoted to the growth of oats, will 
be laid down into wheat land, or employed in the cultiva- 
tion of barley ; until bread shall be sold at three farthings 
the pound; and the mere cheapness of malt shall tempt 
brewers to make their beer of it. Then the saving which 
will accrue at all points in the general cost of locomotion. 
What a relief will it be to apothecaries, professors of mu- 
sic and of dancing, who now keep a carriage with one 
horse, to be enabled to keep one with no horse at all. Is 
it nothing to encrease velocity and at the same time dimi- 
nish the expense? Would it be a trifle to invent steam 
jackasses, and to render the ** {ll Treatment of Animals’ 
Bill” a dead letter ? MEPHITICUS. 








FONTHILL ABBEY. 
—<—->- 

The old mansion of Fonthill, one wing of which is still 
remaining, stood (gua the precise spot which it covered) 
in a rather unfelicitous situation: but its grounds (if we 
were to separate two properties which now exist as one) 
would stand superior, in our estimation, to those of the 
Abbey. The location of the old building was certainly 
rather an extraordinary one: it stood in a bottom, with 
hills immediately in its rear; and was arranged in such 
a manner as that every drop of water which fell within 
half a mile of it, was conducted to its foundation. The 
advantages of the house, however, bating that particular 
accident as to the situation, which might easily have been 
avoided, were considerable. There is nothing at all about 
the grounds of the Abbey to compare with the broad lake 
which flows in front of the old mansion; its shallower 

ints covered with water-fowl of every class and country, 
rom the swan to the solan goose, from the gaudy Mus- 
covy duck to the common moor-hen ; and its deeps thickly 
tenanted by trout, carp, tench and grayling, who, basking 
on its surface when the sun shines, seem to take the air at 
theirleisure. Then, the eastern shore of this water (the 
shore opposite to the mansion) displaying a succession of 
fantastically broken ‘steeps, wooded down even into the 
stream, and with rock for their foundation, afforded op- 
portunities for picturesque disposition, we may say for ro- 


called, is one of the most striking beauties upon the old part 
of thedemesne. Lying against, or rather cut into, the belly 
of the hill, it consists of two divisions, the one above the 
other. Inthe upper departnent, amidst a labyrinth of 
small caves and passages, a rude basin of rock, surrounded 
by crags, and overhung with lofty trees, receives the driz- 
glings of a tiny stream, called ‘* The Petrifying Spring,” 
the range of cave below is divided into three arched cham- 
bers: and, from the certre vaults of these, there is an 
opening to the lake, which flows up a miniature creek, 
half way into the apartment. There is something, in fine 
weather, very delightful about the place. The vaulted 
roof of this last centre cavern we mentioned runs low to- 
wards the front that opens upon the water, so that the 
sttanger’s prospect (standing erect) scarcely reaches across 
the lake; the basin or little creek in the mouth of the 


erystal; and the trout which lie concealed among the roots 


at the approach of a human figure. Some forty feet 
higher, and still upon the sarne rock, lie some excavations 
of ampler dimension than those we have mentioned ; but 
these, owing, we believe, to stone having been recently 
taken from them, are not turned to much account in the 


way of Bo sag o effect. But perhaps the greatest 
beauty of the whole arrangement of this place lies in the 


simplicity of the disposition, and in the absence of petty 
finery: there is no shell-work, no fossil, no baby house 
trumpery ; no patchwork of two hundred different mate- 
ught from two hundred different places: but the 
whole scene being upon such a eas admits of its re- 
sembling nature, the artists very judiciously avoided break- 
ing that charm. He who loiters at the close of the day 
in these water-bound recesses, where the rock against 
which he leans has the ivy of half a century upon it, 
where his prospect is only the deep lake, or the woods 
which rise beyond it, he who wanders through these dark 
paths, tangled with birch and mountain ash, disturbing 


| mined, as he had bought her, he would make her work. 
' At length he unyoked her, mounted, and rode off, utter- 


down a cascade in the distance ; when his senses are soothed 
by the sighing of the wind through the pines, and’ when 
no sound of human action comes to irritate its serenity, 
unless it be the last fall of the wood-cutter’s axe in the 
forest which surrounds him, a being so beguiled might 
leven forget his own happy matter-of-fact country, and 
fancy himself on the wild banks of the Mondego or of 
| the Guadalquiver ; and the lover of solitude may enjoy 
this delightful scene the more fully, because, belonging to 
the old grounds, as they are called (which are a good dea 
neglected) it attracts but, comparatively, a small number 
of visiters. Those persons who do come, just look at the 
grotto (by the way, we wish we could hit upon any other 
term to express a simple cavity of sylvan character; the 
very word * grotto” smells horribly of Knightsbridge and 
of Bow; but) the good people who do visit the old grounds 
come only for a few moments; they see the grotto, and 
the cold bath, and the petrifying spring, ‘‘and then are 
heard no more.” A word here, by the way, about this 
same petrifying spring, for the true lapidizing qualities 
of which we wold not be understood to pledge ourselves. 
The country people are satisfied that the stream must be 
petrifying, because there are stones all about it. This is 
a strong fact, certainly, if not quite conclusive. 


The Philanthropist. 


TO THE EDITOR. 











Srr,—I was struck with admiration on reading, in the 
last Kaleidoscope, a letter signed Humanitas, ably advo- 
cating the rights of dumb animals: for, let cruel, haughty 
man say what he may, their right to exist, and conse- 
quently to be treated in a proper rational manner, is 
beyond the doubt of the most sceptical. In order to sti- 
mulate my fellow-townsmen to exertion in behalf of the 
much-injured and abused race, I beg leave, through your 
widely-extended journal, to state a fact which occurred 
this day in the hearing and seeing of great numbers of 
respectable people in Richmond-row. Two persons, or 
rather ruffians, driving a cart, No. 804, the weight of 
which was marked with chalk 23c. 3qrs. filled with coal, 
which might make up a gross weight of 2} tons, were 
endeavouring to ascend the brow. The horse in the shafts 
was rather small, and apparently weak. As a leader, there 
was a poor, raw-boned, half-starved mare, which seemed 
to have been a worn-out hackney. ‘This poor creature, 
unable to draw as much so the human brutes desired, was 
compelled, by repeated blows, to strain every muscle. At 
length, quite exhausted, she fell. After a number of in- 
coherent mutterings of curses she was permitted to get up, 
and a strong horse linked before her; during which pro- 
cess one of the savages thrust his tongue out, and with a 
most infernal grin exclaimed, ‘* G—d A——y d—n her!” 
By this time many were crying ‘* Shame,” which tended 
only to increase the fury of ene of these monsters; for, 
causing the chains to be fully stretched, he commenced 
with a bludgeon the most furious attack I was ever witness 
of, kicking, striking, and cursing the wretched animal 
until part of the tackle broke, and he was tired laying on 
the sides, legs, and back of this victim to human depra- 
vity. Having heard the noise occasioned by this most 
brutal affair, though at a good distance, I hastened to the 
spot, and demanded to know why ke used the poor animal 
in such a manner, threatening to bring him before the 
Mayor. His reply was, she was his own beast, he cared 
for no ene, would use her as he pleasec, and was deter- 


ing the most horrid imprecations of vengeance. He shortly 
after this returned, seated on the back of the miserable 
quadruped, whose inflated nostrils and panting sides left 
little room of doubt as to the treatment she had received. 


and which of them owned the vehicle I have not ascer- 
tained. Thename onthe cart was Samuel Wright, whom 
I fully resolved to summon up to the Town-hall; but on 
re-considering the matter, I thought this expesure might 
perhaps intimidate such fellows in future, and with these 
sentiments I crave publicity in your next publication. 

In future, I am resolved to avail myself of the Jate act 
of Parliament, in order to punish any villain. who, in the 
street in which I live, may again have the audacity to 
commit a similar offence against the law of the land and 
the feelings of humanity. 

Apropos, if a spirited individual could be found in each 
of our great thoroughfares, who would willingly engage 
to put the law in force, a stop might, in a great measure, 
be put to scenes which are alike a stain upon human na- 
ture, and revolting to every manly feeling. The forma- 
tion of a society in Liverpool, for the purpose of protecting 
frém outrage those creatures which are, by an all-wise 
Creator, placed at our disposal, would reflect greater lustre 
upon the town, than either sumptuous entertainments or 
costly perishable monuments. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Yours respectfully, 
JAMES HAMILL. 
Richmond-row, October 1, 1822. 











OXALIC ACID, 
smi 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Having observed in a preceding number of 
yours, some observations on oxalic acid I send the fol- 
lowing.—If a few grains of oxalic acid be put upon the 
hot part of the fire-grate it will immediately liquify, but 
if Epsom salts be put upon in a similar way, this does not 
take place for some time. The easiest and most ready 
way of detecting any mistake which may unfortunately 
happen, is for every one before taking salts to apply a 
grain or two to the tongue, when, if found acid, the sub-. 
Yours respectfully, 


ject requires no further test. 
JAMES BEDFORD. 


Leeds, Scpt. 20, 1822. 








[* consequence of a wish expressed by the Friends of 
the Rev. THOMAS RAFFLES, L.L.D. that Mr. WYATT’s 
PORTRAIT of him should be engraved, Mr. W. wishing the 
Likeness to be as strong as possible, has recently finished a 
second picture of him, which, being more approved than the 
former, he iateuds publishing, by subscription, a Print froin 
it. Prints 2.22 eee LO J5K 
eee 
The Picture, with an Engraving (showing the size and stv'!« 
proposed, may be seen at Mr. Hunt's 92, Bold-street, where 
names are received.—N. B. The impressions will be delivered 


in the order they are subscribed for, 

TOW Exhibiting, at the LYCEUM, in BoLD-sTREET, 

BY Mrs. NICHOLSON’s CoLuiectTion of NEEDLE-WORS 
PICTURES, which are executed in a style of Superior ex. 
eellence and finish. The Pictures, while in London, hare 
received the unlimited praises of several members of tr. 
Royal Family, the Nobility, and indeed of every individu,| 
by whoin they have been examined, Mrs, NicHoLson hus 
aiso had the honour of receiving from the Society of Art«, 
&e. a GoLp Prize MEDAL, as a mark of their approbation «/ 
her Picture of Belshazzar’s Feast, which is in the present 
Exhibition, worked, by the permission of the Right Ho. 
Earl of Derby, from an original and highly-esteemed Paintin: : 
by Rembrandt, in his Lordship’s possession.—Admission, Is: 
descriptive Catalogue, 6d.—Open from Ten to Six o’clock dajiy 
—Perpetual Tickets, 5s. 
N.B. Mrs. Nichoison begs to inform her friends that she 
purposes to instruct a limited Class of Ladies in her manner 
of Embroidery; terms of which may be known, on applica 
tion at her residence, No. 21, Islington, Liverpool, 








APLAND.—-A FAMILY of LAPLANDERS, in 

4 the full Costume of their Country, with a Herd of tame 
REIN DEER, are now Exhibiting, for a short time only, at 
the Large Room, Golden Lion Inn, Dale-street, Liverpooi.— 
These diminutive and extraordinary people, the first of their 
race ever seen in this town, have brought with them their 
Habitation, Furniture, Arins, &¢. and exhibit the Deer draw 
ing Sledges and Carriages.—The Room is fitted up in an ap- 





He now bawled out, he would ride a race against any 





at each turn some heavy aquatic bird, that flaps its broad 
wings betweeh anger and alarm, and dashes, hoarsely | 
screaming, towards the flood for security ; he who lingers, | 


. towards nightfall, in these romantic solitudes, hears the 


tinkling of the sheep-bell wafted softly across the stream, | 
or listens to the roar of the overflowing water as it dashes 


man! I then told him he should hear from me again, as 
I had noted down the name and number on the cart; but | 
he said he would be off to-morrow, and that the cart did | 
not belong to him. There was, undoubtedly, ‘another, | 
aiding and encouraging him in his barbarous conduct ; 





propriate manner, with a grand PANORAMIC VIEW of the 
NORTH CAPE, forty-eight feet long; and on the walls ure 
suspended the Winter, Summer, and Marrjage Dresses, Snow 
skates, Ornainents, &e. of these interesting People; the 
whole conveying to the spectator, and impressing on tha 
minds of Children, a clearer idea of this hitherto little. 
known Country, than the perusal of volumes on the subjec¢ 
Qpen from Eleven till Five.—Admittance One Shilling., 
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She Craveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.] 














MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 
(Continued from our last.) 


SAXONY, 

KINGDOM OF,—AND PRUSSIAN PROVINCES OF. 

In the superb Japanese palace are collections of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Saxon China, In the first are 
two extremely large vases, curiously painted in blue 
and yellow, which cost Augustus II. 12,000 ducats 
(£6000.) The execution of the flowers and landscapes 
thereon is tolerable, but that of the figures miserable; 
all the faces are apish, and the postures unnatural. 
in the Saxon China are specimens of the first attempt 
by Bottcher in 1706, consisting ef a kind of biscuit 
ware of a brownish red colour, the beautiful tinge of 
which, as well as the fine marble-like polish, is an art 
which died with the inventor.—In the modern manu- 
facture are articles in every figure and form. The 
quality is allowed to be superior to any other; and it 
is only lately that Berlin has begun to rival the admi- 
rable painting displayed on the China, Amongst the 
most curious works are the following:—A model of a 
mooument to Augustus II. in white porcelain, by 
Randler, which-cost 12,000 dollars(£1815.) An altar- 
piece, representing the Hill of Calvary, with eleven 
principal figures on the summit: beneath, hangs our 
Saviour on.the Cross. The value is 16,000 dollars 
(£2600.) A.group of flowers, four feet high, part 
bleoming, and others faded, under which two girls 
are sitting.—In the biscuit-ware, great skill has been 
shown, particularly ia a Venus de Medicis, Venus 
instructing her Son, a rose tree, the Graces, &e. 
There is also a matchless allegorical representation of 
the conquest of the Crimea by Catharine II. The 
Crimea is portrayed as a female, lying at the feet of 
the Empress, who, seated on her throne, holds out to 
her the emblem of peace, whilst a Genius unchains 
the: fetters by which she is bound, To the left are 
three palm trees, on the highest of which hangs the 
portrait of the Empress, surrounded with garlands.— 
Ja_an_adjoining apartment are the presents made to 
the King of Saxony by. Napoleon, consisting of three 
beautiful brown vases, superbly gilt aud admirably 
painted : one represents the triumphal march of So- 
lomon; the second, Napoleon visiting the wounded, 
after the battle of the Katzbach, at the moment that 
the surgeons are in the act of dressing the wounds of 
the Austrian General; on the third is Napoleon on 
horseback, attended by Murat and Bernadotte; and 
the former, whilst passing two French Colonels, who 
hie disabled on the ground, takes off his hat, exclaim- 
ing, * Honneur uu courage malheureux.” 

in another part of the same building is a collection 
of coins and medals, of various nations and ages, in 
gold and silver. ‘Those of Greece and Rome, though 
uot numerous, are_said to be extremely valuable. 

The royal library occupies the first and second sto- 
ries of the same palace: its extent is variously stated— 
the number of books at, or covsiderably above, 200,000 
volumes; of MSS. from.2000 to 4000; of pamphlets 
and small works, from 100,000 to.200,000; and maps, 
320,000. The whole is contained in 21 rooms and 
3 galleries, all handsomely fitted up; and the annual 
expepse of the establishment is only 3000 dollars 
(£487 15s.) The works of Germany and France are 
pleced in the principal gallery, which is decorated with 
sixteen marble pillars, and nearly 200 busts by Fer- 
rari, from designs by-Hamilton. The following are 
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the books, &c. which appeared to me the most rare 
or valuable. The “ Adlas Regius” of Augustus II. 
a@ magnificent work of nineteen volumes, large folio, 
containing above 1300 charts and views, with portraits 
of royal and distinguished personages, chiefly the 
production of the most celebrated’ mathematicians 
and artists of Holland, and said to have cost 20,000 
dollars (£3333 6s.) Specimens of ancient priuting; 
the progression traced only by the improvement, 
there being no date to the first attempts. It begins 
with wooden blocks, on which the letters are cut; and 
in this style are “Ars moriendi,” 14 leaves small 
folio. ‘* Ars memorandi notubilis per figuras Evan- 
gelistarum.” 30 leaves small folio. “ Biblia paupe- 
rum,” 40 leaves, with illustrations, The next press 
has moveable wooden letters, by which are printed a 
Psalter on vellum, and the first book which has a 
date, : by John Fusts and Peter Schéffers, 1457. | Suc- 
ceeding these are small moveable metal types, first 
used in 1459 by the same printers, in “Gulielmi du- 
randi rationale divinorum officiorum, libri V41I.” 
Also, * Johannis de Balbis—Jannensis Catholicon— 
Lexicon etymologicum Latine lingua, Moguntia, 
1460.” Also, the Officia and the Paradorxa Ciceronis, 
1465. Then follows a Latin bible, Mainz, 1462, folio, 
on vellum, with beautifully- painted letters at the com- 
mencement of eachchapter. The library also contains 
a number of Turkish, Persian, and Arabian MSS. 
which were taken at the rescue of Vienna in 1683, and 
at the capture of Ofen in 1686; a Mexican MS. in 
39 leaves; a Malay letter, cut on a plate of gold, and 
a Koran from the library of the Emperor Bajazeth ; 
a golden Papal bull, and several of Luther’s MSS, 

The rooms are. open daily from ten to twelve, and 
from three to five, excepting the afternoons of Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, and every afternoon in ‘the 
months of December and January. The librarians 
are very attentive, and the institution, as the inscrip- 
tion on it implies, is truly a “ Museum usui publico 
patens.” 

The “ Zwinger” Palace was commenced in 1711, by 
Augustus II. but never finished. It furms an oblong 
square of great extent, encompassing a beautiful 
garden. It contains as follows :—I. The cabinet of 
natural history, originally founded by Heucher,.from 
a museum purchased at Danzig. I1. Mineralogy, 
consisting of numerons specimens of foreign minerals, 
the smaller ones arranged in drawers, the larger placed 
in cabinets with glass fronts. There are rich speci- 
mens of gold from Arabia Felix, Peruvia, Sumatra, 
and Guinea, some of the weight of 62 to 102 ducats. 
Gold dust, of various colours; grey from Japan, and 
white from Alexandria. IJI. The herbarium, which 
must be interesting to medical men. The room io 
which the subjects are placed contains also colossal 
figures of Hercules, Mars, Minerva, and Venus, 
formed of cypress wood, bought at Vienna for 4000 
dollars (£650.) IV, A small anatomical cabinet. 
V. That of natural history. Amongst the amphibious 
animals are-the rana paradora or tailed frog, and the 
very curious rana pipa or Surinam toad. The latter 
is considerably larger than the common toad, aud the 
body flatter; the back of the female is furnished with 
remarkably singular orifices or cells. It has been 
ascertained, that the spawn produced by the female is 
afterwards collected by the male, and the ova depo- 
sited by him on her back, where they are received 
into the cells, then open, but which afterwards close 
upon them. In this situation they are concealed 
about three months, when they are, as it were, a 
second time born, having been changed from ova to 
tadpoles, and being quite perfect when emerged. It 
is asserted.that the pipa is capable of producing one 
brood only. There is also a starfish, whieh was found 
encrusted in a bed of stone, near Pirna, VI. The} 
coral cabinet. VII. That of shells, systematically 
arranged in eight glass-cases. The room is very neat; 
over the entrance is the royal crown, with the initials 
A. R. formed of cockle and muscle shells, of various 
sizes ; at one end the royal arms, composed of nearly 
20,000 pearls, taken from the river Elster, some of 
which are of the size of common uuts. On the nu- 





merous. pillars are figures of animals, flowers, and 





other ornaments; and the admirers of conchology wi) 
here find a collection, probably unique in its kind, 
In the second story of the pavilion of this palace is 
a very great curiosity—a model of the Temple of 
Solowion. The tabernacle, altar of incense, table of 
show-bread, and the golden candlesticks are placed oy § 
a table, nine feet by seven feet. lu the fore-court, 
which is surrounded with pillars, is a procession of 
priests and Leyites bearing the ark of the covenant, 
the altar of .burnt-offering, the brazen sea, the heasjs 
for sacrifice, &c. The priests and Levites in their 
proper situations, as well in the tabernacle as the 
fore-court, are in proportion to the whole, of the 
height of six feet. The model of the temple itself was 
built at the instization and expense of a learned coun. 
sellor, residing at Hamburg at the beginning’ of the 
last century, of the name of Schott: it is with great 
skill executed agreeably to the writings of the Rabbi, 
of the Talmud, and the Bible, particularly from an 
extract out of the prophet Ezekiel, by the Spanish 
priest Villalpandi. Schott took the advice of the 
most eminent architects of the time, consulted the 
most learned men, viz. Gravius, Fabricius, and 
Sturm, and employed the first-rate workmen that 
could be obtained. The execution was completed by 


of 50,000 dollars (£8125.) The whole is made in the 
most particular manner, in the proportion of oie. 


wood as the original. The model, consequently, with 
the three fore-courts and surrounding buildings (as 


feet, and are placed on a pedestal of the same height, 


Moriah, on which the temple stood. The middle or 
fore-court of the Jews is intersected seven times 


the ground floor. The number of pillars is 6736, 
with nearly as many trelliced windows, and much | 
ornament, which can only be equalled by the beauty 


the building, are prepared with such nicety, that al- 
though they cannot be seen, a small bulict put in at 
the top, and suffered slowly to drop down, will prove 
that their number is correct. The following, to be 


pillars, Joachim and Boaz. The carving of the whole 
cannot be excelled. 2 
It would be tedious to describe the saloons devoted 
to astronomy and geography, geometry, optics, me. 
chanism, and mathematics, though all deserve miuute 
attention. In the last-named class I again noticed, q 


mathematical instruments were of Euglish manufac. | 
ture, Ps 
The cabinet of engravings is also in this immense | 
most celebrated works of the Italian, Dutch, Frencb, / 
and English schools; inthe whole, above 200,000, | 
The following deserve to be enumerated :—‘'Le cabi- 
net du roi de France; Ornemens de peinture et de 
sculpture dans la gallerie d’Apollon du Louvre, et 
dans le grand apartement du roi aux Tuilleries, par | 


Florence; La gallerie de Dresde; La gallerie “de 
Coppenhague; La gallerie de Disseldorff; Historica 


dipinti da Giacomo e Dominicino :Tintoretto, &e.; 


after the most capital paintings in England, by Boydell, 








# A Hebrew ealamos was six ells, each ell six pam sor hauds 
aud éaeh Hand’four inches in breadth. ©“ a 


FIR nC 


Erasmus in fifteen years, at an expense, I was assured, F i, 
B ng fy’ 


eighth of an inch ‘to the foot, and of the same kind of 


according to the writings they should together contain ; 
125 calamos*) occupy a space of nineteen square 
on which are props or pillars, to represent the hill of : 


by buildings, and forming distinct squares, whith, E 
however, have a communication by a colonnade, on | 






of the interior. The stairs, formed in the corner of | 


better seen, are taken out of the outer-court: the F 
oracle of the house, or the Holy, and the Holy of — 
Holies, which, with the altar of incense, table of show. [7 
bread, ark of the covenant, and the cherubims, are all F 
of silver, gilt; as arealso the molten sea, borne by [> 
twelve oxen, the ten lavers, and the two entrance. | 


as I had previously done at Berlin, that most of the | 





building, and is of amazing extent, comprising ‘the 7 


MERI IAAE: 02 
ha rat 


Bernin, &c.; La gallerie de Vienne; La galleriede 

the reas 
Berlin; La gallerie de Brounswick 4 Salzdalen; La 4 
gallerie de Windsor et Kensington; La gallerie ‘de © 


d’ Alessandro IIT, Pontifex, expressa in dodici quadri © 
posti nella Sala del maggior Consiglio di, Venezia | 





Apelles Britaunicus: A collection of prints, engraved | ~ 
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4 volumes; Views in England, in 20 volumes; Histo- 
ical pieces, by Strange ; Landscapes, by Woollet. 

The former Italian opera-house, in this, palace, is 
now vuly used occasionally for masquerades, Some 

ears back, the operas were got up in such a splendid 
style, that a single performance once cost the Crown 
100,000 dollars (£16,250.) 

The “ Griine Geivdlbe,” or Green Vaults, contain 
the principal royal treasures of Saxony, in jewels, 

srecious stones, and curiosities. 1 will name 4 few. 
Marge bowl, formed of the very rare lapis nephriticus ; 
acrucifix and four pyramids of Arabian jaspis breccia ; 
allegorical representation, in Mosaic work, of a young 
man’s journey through life,—the youth is mounted 
on a wild horse, and the Virtues are pointing oat 
the way he ought fo pursue; value, 80,000 dollars 
(£13,000); a pyramid of precious stones, with a bust 
of Augustus II. on it; which being placed before a 
glass, gives the spectator a view of each side; value 
100,000 dollars (£16,250); a vase of jasper, on a 
basement of crystals and amethysts; an onyx, pro- 
bably the largest in the world, being 6} inches by 
4, and valued at 45,009 dollars (£7312); several 
crowns and insignia of orders of knighthood; a 
sapphire, a topaz, and an aqtiamarioe of immense 
size; swords with diamond hilts; a diamond, weigh- 
ing 1943 grains, bought by Augustus If, for 200,000 
dollars (£33,333); unique green diamond, of 160 
grains, &c. &ec. 

The Rusikammer, or armoury, is in the same build- 
ing as the picture gallery, It is well worthy of obser- 
vation, as showing, from the earliest times, the arms 
and custumes of the nation, and giving a good idea 
of their manners and customs for ages past. Init are 
preserved the actual dresses worn by the sovereigns 
and other distinguished characters, both in war, on 
tournaments, and state Occasions, with those of the 
knights fur 1000 years in succession. Jn the latter, } 
observed that the hats bad small brims, quite different 
from those usually represented in prints, and on the 
stage.* The small cocked hat, ornamented with a 
diamond button, and the sword, belonging to Peter 
the Great, are shown as sacred relics. One set of 
armour, for man and horse, is made of steel, richly 
inlaid with gold, in reliévo, representing the feats of 
Hercules, It was prepared at Augsberg for Christian 
I, at an expense of 14,000 dollars (£2275.) There 
isalso a half cuirass, furmed of 28 folds of red silk, 
which is said to have twice withstood a bullet shot. 

The show rodms of the Meissen China ‘contain the 
most beautifal specimens of that art, especially in the 
cups, 6n which portraits of celebrated characters are 
enamelled ; and in the vases, which exhibit landscapes 
and ‘historical pieces, exquisitely printed, The bis- 
cuit-ware is so reasonable, that small copies of ancient 
statues, admirably executed, may be had at eight 
dollars (26s.) 

The royal palace, called the Brahlscke,t having be- 
longed to the late Count Bruhl, is situate on a fine 
terrace ou a high bank, overhanging the river, from 
which there is a charmiug view of the Hof church, 
the noble bridge, and the Neu stadt. The palace is a 
pavilion, simply built, with a facade in front, 270 
feet long. One part of it contains the King’s private 
library, aud the other is devoted to the annual exhibi- 
tion of the academy of arts, aud to occasional lectures, 
at 'the expense of ‘the Crown, The adjoining garden 
affurds a délightful walk, and emb-aces on the right 
an extensive view téwards the mountains of Bélemia, 
and on the left to the neighbourhood of Meissen. It 
was much injured during the war, which is probably 
the reason that it is now quite neglected by the citizens, 
who are perhaps unwilling to visit a place which has 
lost so much of its former splendour. 

The gardens of the Zwinger palace are more fre- 
quented; aud 300 fine orange trees, which in ‘warm 





* Their shields are small, round, and ornamented with 
figures of beaSts‘and birds. Some bear curious mottos, such 
as “Sin amoy, Sin Rival.” 

+ The Germans can makeany proper name intoan adjective 
7 “pe ‘sche ;” thus, the Brulllsche palace; is the palace of 

ruhl, 





weather are placed in the walks, render them quite 
epchanting. 

The allées of the New stadt and Weistriz, the 
Lincksche bad, and griine Wiese are also places much 
resorted to: in the latter is a coffee-garden, which is 
the best place to observe German character, aud where 
there is excellent music. 

The tables dhéte were well provided, at a cheap 
rate; the company pleasant, and often large: indeed, 
the inhabitants of Saxouy in general are remarkable 
for their honesty and uprightness of character, as 
well as for their cultivated minds. 

The performances at the theatre and the opera- 
house are good; and, on the whole, I do not know of 
any other place in Germany where an Englishman 
will find so much gratification, and, if he please, im- 
provement, nor at so moderate an expense, as io this 
part of Saxony, 


(To be continued in or next. ) 


Chit Chat. 


Vanity.—The way in which vanity caplers itself in little 
things is often amusing. Every body has heard of the warm 
tagmer who complained of the heat of wearing silver but- 
tons, when he found those he ‘sported unnoticed ; in like 
manner Dr. Johnson related an anecdote of a man who 
was so fond of displaying on his sideboard all the plate he 
possessed, that he actually added his spurs to it. 














Cambridge in 1760.—The poet Gray, Writing to Dr. 
Ciarke, thus speaks of Cambridge and one of its accom- 
plished members :-—** Cambridge is a delight of a place, 
now there is nobody in it. I do believe you would like it, 
if you knew what it was without inhabitants. It is they, 
I assure you, that get it an ill name, and spoil all. Our 
friend Dr. —— (one of its nuisances) is not expected here 
againin a hurry. He is gone'to his grave with five fine 
mackerel (large and full of roe) in hisbelly. Heeat them 
all gt ‘one dinner: but his fate was a turbot on Trinity 
Sunday, of which he left little for the company besides 
bones. He had not been hearty all the week; but after 
this sixth fish he never held up his head more, and a violent 
looseness carried ‘him of. They’say he made a very good 
end.” 





Curious Anecdote of Talma.—While on an excursion 
to Bordeaux, this great actor received the following letter; 
‘* To the Son of Melpomene. 

‘¢Srr,—I have only six francs, and am without re- 
sources. I hearthat you are to honour this town with your 
furious presence, and that, at the very moment when I 
propose to put an end to my existence. I defer then my 
project, in admiration of your talents, with which I am 
acquainted oniy by your fame. I conjure you then to 
hasten your visit, that I may admire you and expire. Re- 
fuse not the last desires of your fellow creature, who, being 
able to live but four days, has divided the'sum which re- 
mains, as follows: 

‘+ Four ‘days’ nourishment ...... 3 francs. 
PIC ccescoess Sovcccscocceseceseessoes 2f. 10 sous. 

PUWON iovsscovesssscessdevssscccsceccO = 20-da. 


Total ..........6. 6 francs,” 








Burckhardt, the traveller says, that ‘throughout Syria 
Taw meat is a favourite food, particularly with the women. 

Burckhardt alighted at the tent of an Arab Sheik, who 
was at the time dying of a wound. But such was the hos- 
pitality of the Arabs, that he was never ‘informed of the 
Sheik’s misforttne till the following day : a lamb was killed, 
and a friend of ‘the family did the honours of the table. 
This trait of delicacy’in the notions of hospitality illustrates 
the dialogue between Hercules and the -servant, ‘at ‘the 
beginning of the Alcestis of Euripides. 





An exqutsite of ‘the first water, at “Brighton, was one 
day applied to, ‘by an urchin ‘on ‘the'Steyne, ‘to ‘read ‘for 
him the inscription'on the collar of a’stray dog, which*he 
had‘ found, in order that he might ‘get something’ by‘re- 
storing it to its owner. More good-natured than many’ of 
his class, he complied, and‘read (tolerably welt-consider- 
ing) the following iines : 

Steal me not! myself and collar, 
Both are barely worth a dollar: 
Puppies should befriend each other; 
See me home, then, dearest brother! 





He put down the dog, and departed in‘high dudgeon.. 





Hypochondria.—Of all diseases, chronic or acute, there 
is none to be compared to this. Every man will of course 
insist that his own peculiar malady is the most heinous, 
and: he the most exemplary of sufferers. I have heard 
maintained as worse, the head-ache, tooth-ache, fever, dis- 
location, rheumatism, asthma; J have had them all, and 
deny the assertions. Taken with its huge train of evils, 
which besiege and vanquish the body and mind at once, 
there is nothing (that I know of) which at all approaches 
the terrible ‘* Passio Hypechondriaca.” It is the curseof 
the poet, of the wit; it is the great tax upon intellect, the 
bar to prosperity and renown. Other ills come and pass 
away ; they have their Pw ae their minutes or hours 
of tyranny, and vanish like shadows or empty dreams ; 
But this is with you fur ever. The phantom of fear is 
always about you. You feel it in the day at every turn 5 
and at night you see it illuminated and made terrible, in 
a million fantastic shapes. Like the hag of the Merchant 
Abudah, it comes for ever with the night, in one shape or 
another, devil or giant, or hideous chimera; or it is an 
earthquake, or a fiery fleod, or a mt twining you in 
its loathsome folds, or it sits in your heart like an incubus, 
and presses you down to ruin.—-London Mag.—Memoirs 
of a Hypochondriac. 





Origin of the Term * Spinster.’—Among dur indus- 
trious and frugal forefathers, it was a maxim that a young 
woman should never be matried until she had spun her- 
self a set of body, bed, and table linen. From this cus- 
Jom all unmarried women were termed spinsters, an appel- 
tation they still retain in all law proceedings. 


The Houselotfe 


TREATMENT OF BURNS AND SCALDS. 


The following paragraph is copied from one of the most 
respectable London journals: 

** To the Editor.—Sir, having seen in your paper the 
melancholy account of the death of Miss Eastwood by 
her clothes taking fire, and as it was the wish of the writer 
that some person would suggest a remedy to prevent wo- 
men’s clothes from taking fire (which I cannot do) I think 
it may be useful to the public to direct what will be found 
most beneficial when such accidents occur: Take a large 

uantity of vinegar, throw it over the clothes (the instant 
he fire is extinguished) without taking any off; continue 
to do so for an hour or two; this will lay.some blisters and 
prevent others from rising, and then the clothes may he 
safely taken off. If any blister breaks, it niust be dressed. 
with ointment usually used for burns; but in general an 
immediate me of vinegar will prevent all bad con. 
sequences. . Violently tearing off the clothes causes the 
tops of the blisters (which rise immediately from scalding 
or burning) to be broken, and they then become inveterate 
sores. I hope this may prove useful.—N. B. Hf blisters 
do not soon fall, lay cloths over them steeped in vinegar, 
and wet them often-with it. The immediate cure depends 
on the blisters not being broken: persons ignorant.of this 
nerally let them out with scissors—this is a ruinous error, 
fr vinegar is not .at hand, throw water over the clothes, 
and continue to do so until] vinegar can be procured.” 














THE BEST MODE OF LIGHTING A FIRE. 

The following direction on the subject of rmaaking fires, 
now passing through all the public journals, is presented 
to our notable housewifes for approval or condemnation, 
after a fair trial: “Fill the grate'with fresh coals quite 
up 'to‘theupper’bar but one; then lay on the wood in the 
usual manner, rather collected in a mass than scattered. 
Over the wood place the cinders of the preceding day, 
piled up as high as the grate will admit, and placed loosely 
in rather large fragments, in order'that the draft may be 
free; a bit or twoof fresh coal may be added tothe cin- 
ders when‘ once they are lighted, but nosmallcoal must be 
thrown on at first. Whenall is prepared, light the wood, 
when the cinders ina short time becoming thoroughly 
ignited the gas rising from the coals below, which will 
now be affected by the heat, will take fire as it passes 
through them, leaving a very small-portion of smoke to 
go up the chimney. One of :the:advantages-of ‘this.mode 
of lighting:a fire-is, thatsmall ,coal.is better suited to the 
purpose than large, except afew pieces in front, to keep 
the small from falling out of the grate. A fire lighted in 
this way will burn all day, without any thing being done 
to it. When apparently quite out, on being stirred, you 
have in.a, few. minutes a duaies fire. When. the upper 
part begins to cake it must be stirred, but the lower must 
not be’touched.” 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. | 
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Metaphysics. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


“ Fuit quedam, 
ab infinito tempore, 
ETERNITAS. 


S:1x,—I am but an indifferent metaphysician. I know 
mot how to speak of those ‘feelings which lie in the 
depths of the soul.” Transporting thrills of delight occa- 
sionally dart through my mind. They lose their brilliancy 
in the moment of their birth, and perhaps can never be 
recalled. “if I would describe these sensations (and oh! 
that'I could do this in ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn !”) then language fails me. It is deficient in 
graphic power ; or, which, to me at least, is the same 
thing, I want the ability to direct its artillery. Ideas I 
have innumerable, which can never be communicated to 
others, for want of words sufficiently powerful, simple, and 
expressive. 

** tam a plain, poor man, 

Having neither action, nor utterance, nor the power of 

speech.” 

Did I not observe in other men the same continual 
strife between words and ideas; between poverty of ex- 
pression.and sublimity of conception, to which I am myself 
so painfully subjected, I should conclude that my igno- 
rance, aot the poverty of language, was in fault. But I 
now am of opinion, that many ef the operations of the 
mind are co vast, so inexpressible, as not to be described 
with truth and accuracy by the sublimest of poets, or the 
most profound of philosophers. Painter! transfer to your 
canvas a flash of lightning! clothe it with all its tremen- 
dous glory, with all its awful grandeur! Then, and then 
only, shall I cease to despair of being able to paint the 
true rapidem ignem Jovis ;—the lightning of the imagina- 
tion. 

The ideas to which I have alluded are thus spoken of 
by the sweetest of our living poets: 

«* They swell the heart to rapture unconfined, 

And breathe a holy madness o'er the mind.”"—Campbell. 

They are, I believe, best known to fervent and poetic 
imaginations; but, even to these, their visits are ‘ few 
and far between.” ‘They are but the creatures of a mo- 
meni. They are suddenly injected, play round the heart, 
and then vanish for ever: whilst the crimsoned cheek, the 
fluttering heart, the fire-emitting eye proclaim how close 
is the union betwixt the soul and the body; how soon the 
raptures of the one are imparted to the other. 

There are, again, seasons when the soul appears suddenly 
to have received a vast increase of strength, and, with it, 
of excitation and feverish irritability. No undertaking is 
new too great; no achievement too romantic. The mind 
is in a, gate of intoxication, almost of delirium. It is 
wound & to the highest pitch of restless activity. It can 
bear no opposition: it conquers every opponent. There 
is not a suhject it is content to leave unexplored ; nor upon 
which it can be satisfied with less than perfect demonstra- 
tion. Its activity is equalled by its power: a subject, 
which, at other times, would defy all its energies, is now 
immediately seized upon, and as quickly developed. The 
mind will, in one moment, pierce into the most abstruse 
and perplexed of questions ; pursue the most intricate con- 
catenation through all its labyrinths; and gain a victory 
without having fought a battle. A stubborn adversary is 
bat an incitement to more determined resistance : a victory 
gained, to further warfare. Wondering at its former im- 
becility and blindness, the sou] roams fearlessly through 
the most dangerous paths; spurns the bounds set up by 
its predecessors; plunges into untried dangers; weeps for 
other worlds to conquer; and exclaims, with the poet, at 
the sight of regions before unknown to the soaring wing 
of philosophy— 

“ Creation’s heir! the world! the world is mine 


Tt was in a state of mental perturbation such as this, 





Cicero de Nat. Deor. 





that I happened to stumble upon the passage which I have 
placed as a motto at the head of this paper. My mind was 
instantly aroused, and, with all her faculties, engaged in the 
pursuit of this guedam ETERNITAS. Here was a theme 
upon which few had engaged, and upon which these few 
had all been baffled. The very word ETERNITY falls 
with awful interest upon the ears of the philosopher. It 
is an ocean in which all his speculations are drowned. 
Here the fool and the philosopher meet on equal terms : 
the former unabashed by his ignorance ; the latter unsup- 
ported by his knowledge. Both are equally ignorant: 
neither have any comprehension of that which never began 
its course, nor shall ever cease to be. 

Anxious to comprehend this sublime eternity, my mind 
rushed back to that hour when Paradise was formed, and 
man proclaimed ‘‘ a living soul.”” Disappointed, it glanced 
over ten thousand of those ages which revolved, while as 
yet ‘* the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
sat upon the face of the deep.”” Still eternity is incompre- 
hensible! To the thousands of ages* which revolved be- 
fore the sun arose on the newly-created world, or the stars 
adorned the firmament— add twice ten thousand more.” 
Still as far as ever from the mark! My mind grew weary 
of the vain endeavour to pierce where no mortal vision can 
ever reach: eternity fled before it. It gave up the search, 
and returned from its wanderings—having found no rest : 
all was darkness; impenetrable gloom ! 

Only fix a period, however distant, and my soul shall 
immediately embrace it. Speak of the flood, and, like 
Noah’s dove, it flutters round the ark. Tell it of that day, 
when, to borrow the sublime language of inspiration, ‘* God 
said, let there be light; and there was light,” and “ in a 
moment I seem to be there :”” but eternity! It defies ima- 
gination ; it confounds reflection. Yet it is a theme that 
the mind will still engage upon, because it has hitherto been 
found incomprehensible ; to which it will again and again 
return, because it has been defied, and its powers baffled. 
Eternity! ** pleasing—dreadful thought!” My mind is 
forced to believe in thee though it cannot—cannot compre- 
hend thee. Oh! what would I give to comprehend the 
full weight of that single word—eternity ! 

J. B. M. 


* I amaware of the impropriety of speaking of the revolution 
of ages before the sun or the earth were formed. I have, 
however, the example of Cicero: Non enim si mundus nullus 
erat, secula non erant, &c. §c—See his treatise De Nat. Deum, 
lib. 1, ch. 9. J. B. M. 








Mrs. Nicholson’s Needle-work Pictures.—We under- 
stand that these celebrated specimens of Needle-work, 
which are incomparably beautiful in their style of finishing, 
and which are acknowledged to be such close imitations, 
of oil painting, as to deceive the eye of the most critical 
connoisseur, are to remain for public inspection, but a few 
weeks longer. —See adv. 


Go Correspondents. 


Liverroo, THEATRE.—The letter of DRamaAricus is very long, 
and, we cannot avoid adding, very tedious and uninterest- 
ing. The new play of Kenilworth certainly demands some 
notice; but the public can derive as little amusement as 
instruction from a laboured statement, of what the ordinary 
play-bills report much more satisfactorily. Half of Dra. 
MaTicus’s letter is taken up with informing us, in a most 
round-about way, who played the Queen,—who enacted 
Dudley, Varney, Amy, &c. The reverse side of the play-bill, 
which gives an account of the arrangement of the carnival, 
makes up the remainder of the letter; and, we must add, 
that we prefer the details in the bills as the more amusing 
ofthetwo. Taking leave of our verbose correspondent, we 
avail ourselves of this occasion to say, that we saw, and 
were very much pleased with Kenilworth, on the Liverpool 
boards. It brings with it an excellent letter of recom- 
mendation to all, who, like ourselves, have been gratitied 
with the original, from the pen of the great unknown. 
Some materia! deviations from the popular novel have been 
made by the dramatist, who, in order to adapt the piece to 
the feelings of his audience, has very ingeniously contrived 
that the villain Varney should fall into the snare he had 
prepared for Amy, who is married to Leicester, with the 





entire approval of the Queen, who overcomes her penchang 
with all that philosophy, which is much more attainable 
on the mimic stage than it is found to be on the real stage 
of life-—Mrs. Bunn is a most interesting and dignified 
representative of Queen Elizabeth; her stately port, ang 
whole demeanour, accord admirably with what we have Tead 
and conceive of England’s royal and haughty dame. Her 
dress is characteristic and most splendid, and she looks 
charmingly. The managers deserve much from the town 
on this occasien, as well as on account of their genera 
exertions during the whole of the season for the amuse 
ment of the public. The performers in general entereg 
into the spirit of the piece, which was throughout well 
supported. In the postscript to his letter, after having dis. 
posed of the new play, Dramaticus makes some genecraj 
strictures upon the Liverpool corps dramatique, which are 
not quite so tedious as his commentary on the performexce 
of Kenilworth. Of the general merits of the company, we 
entertain opinions similar to his own, and, with respect tg 
one gentleman in particular, who made his first appearance 
on the Liverpool stage this season, we are disposed to go 
much further than our correspondent. Mr. Penson is a 
great acquisition to our company. He is a genuine eo 
median, with none of that buffvonery or slang so con. 
spicuous in one of his predecessors. His acting is sprightly, 
easy, and ff d; iation clear and distinct; 
and his voice, in singing, extremely agreeable, and, what 
is much more rare and valuable, it is in excellent tune 
We do not know any comie singer who could give the 
songs allotted to him in Don Juan with greater effect, 
especially that in whieh he recounts the list of his master’s 
amours. ‘ 

BiRKENHEAD Priory shall positively have a place in our next, 
— The essay on Erernity had a prior claim, as we have ak 
ready detained it longer than we intended. 


The cards spiritualized shall be attended to. 


DRUNKENNEsSS.—In consequence of our intimation we have 
been favoured with communications on this important sub 
ject from Humanitas, and F. which we shall introduce te 
our readers, as soon as possible. 

R. R. of Hull, is entitled to our apology for the delay of hi, 
lines, which were mislaid. They shall appear in our nexy 

J. W.'s philosophy will not suit us. We profess to be believers 


in the demonstrations of Newton. We may, however, pro. 
bably notice the pamphlet of our correspondent next week, 























SuHoRT-HAND.—In reply to the query of a correspondent, last 
week, W. T.C. observes, that Byrom’s System, by Molli- 
neaux, is so simple, that any person of moderate capacity 
may obtain a knowledge of its rules, sufficient to enable him 
to take common memoranda, in three hours. Our corres 
pondent must pardon us; but we are rather sceptical as te 
the fact. An ancient geemetrician once said, there was no 
royal road to mathematics; to which, it may be added, as 
acorollary, that nothing worth attaining is to be attained 
without time and attention, commensurate to its impor. 
tance. 


Harum Scarvo is respectfully informed, that there is a note 
awaiting him at our office. 


Tue SEARCH FoR ConTENT, by the late Rev. T. Wilson; and 
the biographical notice of the late purchaser of Fonthill 
Abbey, are postponed, in order to make room for the whim 
sical article on steam. 


A CALEDONIAN’s memoir of Ferguson shall appear as soon a 
possible. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—Our correspondent, J. Hamrit, will 
find a short but good speech on this subject in the Quakers 
Budget of this day. 


DILETTANTI’s query shall appear next week. 




















Lapis’ BazAaR.—It is suggested, by a FRIEND, thet there 8 
a mistake in one of the newspapers, intimating that the 
next Bazaar will be devoted to the benefit of the Blind Asy- 
lum; he assures us, that the general understanding fs, that 
the proposed Institution for the Deaf and Dumb will have 
the ad age of the elegant labours of our fair town 
women and neighbours. If immediate necessity be the test 
of the value of such aid, the latter object must claim the 
preference. 

Furness ABBEY.—Just as we were going to press, we received 


the favour of R. J. which, in its progress from Ulverston, 
had been mis-sent to London. It shall be immediately pe 


rused. 
We have further to notice C. H—Cznsor—K. K. 
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